8                                  INSIDE U. S. A.
First came the traders and frontiersmen, followed by early settlers like members of the Donner party who, caught in the mountains by winter snow, ate each other when food gave out. Second, the violent influx caused by the Gold Rush of 1849. Third, the tide brought in by the railroads, after the first transcontinental line was built in 1869. Fourth, the immense movement to southern California from the Middle West that began in the early 1920'$ and was, as Carey Me Williams says, "the first great migration of the automobile age." Fifth, the flight to California of the Okies and other agrarian refugees from the Dust Bowl and elsewhere. Sixth, the influx of war workers from 1940 to 1945. This last was nothing more or less than the Gold Rush all over again in a different dimension, a gold rush in aviation, the result of which was to make Los Angeles the "Detroit of airplanes.'1
Of course California history begins long before the age of American migrations with the Indians and Spaniards. In 1535 the most tremendous of the conquistadores, Cortes, looking for the seven golden cities, worked far enough north to reach what is now Lower California, and gave the region its name. The first white man of importance actually to set foot on what is now our California was a Portuguese, -Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who discovered San Diego Bay in 1542. There followed three centuries of chaotic and inept Spanish and/or Mexican rule, tempered by the proselytizing of the Franciscans; and let it not be forgotten that Sir Francis Drake anchored his Golden Hinde a few miles north of San Francisco Bay in 1579. In 1821 Mexico freed itself from Spain, and in 1825 California became a territory of the Mexican republic; in 1836 came a short-lived "Free and Sovereign State of Alta California/' organized by Mexican secessionists. But meantime, western pressure by North American traders, trappers, whalers, pioneers was steadily and inexorably increasing.
I cannot in this space describe except in boniest outline the highly multicolored events that brought California into the union. The story is magnificently told, as is much else, in Bernard DeVoto's The Year of Decision, 1846. For everybody to ponder is the degree and the extent of American imperialism in the period. We never formally invaded California. We offered once to buy it. There were no shenanigans like those in Texas. But President Polk made no bones about his intention of acquiring California, by force if necessary; and its actual inclusion into the United States came, as everyone knows, as a result of one of the most vulgarly cold-blooded wars in history, that against Mexico in 1846. Still, the point should be made that California was, and inevitably had to be, ours; the westward swell of migration was bound to reach the Pacific; the United States without California would have been as ridiculous as France without Brittany or England without Kent;